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\^ ' Abstract 

The effects of tea^hers^ use of a data-based behaviorally-oriented' 
^planning technique on child performance durf^ng'^mple verbal labeling 
Vas examined using a multiple-baseline design. Teachers were introduced 
to a ten- tactic planning technique t hat i ncluded behaviors ranging from 
simply counting the nimiber of correct antf incorrect child responses, to 
conducting trend analysis and formal error analysis. Teachers were Ques- 
tioned daily regarding their use of those t en tactics. 'Tiev were also 
observed concerning th^ir use of consequating -events following a child 
error response. Results o0this study indicate that implementation of 
the planning t-echnique increased pupil correct,, and decr'eased pupil in- 
correct rates of responding. Alsd, changes in teacher use of specific 
cons (gi^qua ting events was observed, although those changes were mainly 
idiosyncratic. / ^ * . 
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\ The Effects of Teacher PlannAig and Error Analysis 
On Simple Verbal Labeling/ 
By Developmental ly Delayed Presc'hoo^' Children 



To date, research supports the importance^ of using systematic plan«y 
ning and instructional procedures in teaching mentally retarded students • 
• reading, mathematics, and language usage. ' Essential components of such 
procedures include specification of termainaX objectives and performance 
criteri*, as well as data-based progress monitoring (BroxTn, 1973), 

Burney (1976) incoj^orated those procedures with error ^analysis and 
trend analysis into a ten item precision lesson- planning technique, demon- 
strating a significant relationship between teacher use of that dattf-based 
instrjictional 'planning technique and pxipil performance, on mathematics * 
s^vorksli^ts. r " * ^ ^ 

In a partial replication of the study by Burney ( 197 6 X,. Kerr 'and 
Strain (1977) demotlstrated the effects of the planning intervention (with 
the exclusion of error analysis) across two acade^^c areas, matji^ and oral 
reading, they report not only improved pupil performance' xlpon implementar 
tion of the planning technique, but increases in the teacher trainees* use 

" V ■ 

of contingent praise concomitant with their increased le^el of planning* 

One purpose of this study was to demonstrate experimental control ^ 

• ' ^ ' \" * 

over teacher use of a specific data*based planning 'technique. This study 

is a systematic replication of previous studies (Burney, 1976; Kerr and 

Strain,, 1977) with the following exceptions: while previous studies assessed 

pupil performance on paper-aiid-pencll mathematics an4 reading tasks j 

•J ' '■. • , . 
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* • • • , " 

pupils.-were 5 yrs. and 5 yrs.,; 5 mos. Teacher B had 3 years of previous 
.teaching experience. He|^^^pupils * Chronological ages were 2 yrs., 10 mos., 
avA' 3 yrs., 7 mos. Teacher C had previously worked for 2 years with 
severely and profounlliy reta^^ded children. Her pupils were aged 3 yrs. , 
^ mos., and 5 yrs., 6 mos. Teacher D had experience working with autistic 

children for 2 years. Her pupils ages were 2 yrs.', 4 mos. ^ and 3 yrs., 

• * * 

• 10 lios. ' t 

None of the teachers had previous exposure to the planning techniques 
that made up the intervention package witk the exception of. Teachers A and 
D.who had limited exposure to graphing pupil performance. At the time of 
this Study none pf the ^teachers were using any specific tactic in their 
planning routine. ^ . * 

\ ■ . ^ 

All children were selected for inclusion in this study based on 
their demonstrating .the ability to imitate at least single words. 
Behavioral Measures and O bservational Procedures , * 

~ : ' : r ■ ,^ 

Teacher Planning Behaviors' . Each morning, prior to^the first langtlage • 
session, each teacher wai inteirviewed to determine whether or not she hac! 
used any of ,the ten specific planning *behaviors in preparing for each of 
^her pupil's lessons for that morning. Table 1 lists the questions that 
.vere asked, in both the interview format above, ds well as in written form 
0 wfeere the teacher had to state iri writing how she was implementing the 
plafmlng tactic with ea<Sh pupil. • ' 



Insert Table 1 Abo\it'Here 
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Using a .set of predetermined criteria a data collector scored each 

\ ' * * ' 

'^of .the written' ansv^s to determine the documented ai^ appropriate use 
o% each/of the planning behaviors. 

Child Responses . ChiTd correct and error responses were recorded 
tliroughbut all phases of the study by both the teacher and a trained data 
collector. Immediately after each session, the data collector checked ^ 
his or her .ratings of correct and incorrect responses with the teacher's 
data sheet. Essentially perfect agreement occurred. 

Teacher-child Interaction . The final source of data was in the form 
of direct observation of all teacher responses following a child correct • 
or incorrect response. Table 2 contains a list of the possible teacher • 
consequent responses. Using a frequency recording system, the data col- 
lector first recorded the child responses as being correct or incorrect, 
and then recorded [the teacher consequent event immediately following thl^" 
child response, * ^ * ^ - 



Insert Table 2/ About H^re 

y Reliability checks were conduced on 3l% of observations through- 
out ttie stu<^, A mean of 94,9% and a r^ange from 82- 100% agreement was 
obtained, Pe'ir^entage agreement between thfe two observers was calculated 
by dividing the total^ number df agreement <^f child responses and teacher 
consequent events by the tot;al number of agreements plus disagreements, 
Most^often, othe disagreements occurred beg^tfse one af the data collectors 
failed to hear or ^ee a child response, thus missing the opportunity to 

cott^ctly record t;he teacher consequent event as following a correct or 

♦ 

error re&ponse, ^ 
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Using a set of predetermined criteria a data collector scored each 

of .the written* answ€?rs to determine the documented awi appropriate use 

< 

o^ each/of the planning behaviors. 

Child Responses . Child correct and error responses l^ere recorded 
tliroughbut all phases of the study by both the teacher and a trained data 
collector. Lnmediat'ely after each session, the data collector checked 
his or her .ratings of correct and incorrect responses with the teacher* s 
data sheet. Essentially perfect agreement occurred. 

Te acher-child Interaction . The final source of data was In the form 
of direct observation of all teacher responses following a child correct - ' 
or incorrect response. Table 2 contains a list of the possible teacher * 
consequent responses. Using a frequency recording system, the data col- 
lector first recorded the child responses as being correct or incorrect, 
and then recorded the' teacher consequent event immediately following thl^"' 
child response. * * ^ ' 



Insert Table 2/ About H^re 

> • — : ^ — , L-^ 

V Reliability checks were condu^d on 3l% of observations through- 
out the study. A mean of 94.9% and a r^nge from 82-100% agreement was 
obtained. Prf^entage dgreemeht between thfe two observers was calculated 
by dividing the total^ ntmiber 6f agreement <^f child responses and teacher 
coxisequent events by the tot;al ntmiber of agreements i^lus disagreements. 
Most^often, othe disagreements occurred begdtfse one of the data collectors, 
failed to hear or ^ee a child response, thus missing the opportunity to 

cortr^ctly record t;he teacher consequent event as following a correct or 

♦ 

error response. - 
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-Sessions 

TVo sessions were conducted daily by each teacher fotir days per " 
week. Each teacher selected a child from the morning and the afternoon 
periods with whom to work. Each session consisted of three random 
presentations of four training words which were chosen in accortiance with 
the procedures ^eta'iled iu the Language Intervention Program manual of ' 
the Early Development and Assistance Program (Note 1). No' session lasted 
more than ten minutes and the^ average session time was approximately si'x 
minutes. Although half of the children participating in^this study were 
Ittvolv^d in language training in the^ morning and half the children in 
. the afternoon, the time of" day each child received his or her training 
was held constant .throughout the* study. 
Intervention Procedures 

/ ■ * 

Intervention procedures for tihis study consisted of 1) intervention 
on teacher planning behaviors, and ^2) for Teacher D, a second intensive 
session specifically detailing the 'appropriate use of the ten planning 
behaviors. The major intervention was a booklet dAcribinghaw to imple- 
ment the ten planning behaviors .(Not.e 2). As each teacher moved, into the 
into the Intervention phase of this study she met with the researchers for 
a tj^iTi^hour session in whiclr^the implementation of each behavior was 
explained. Special qnphasis was placed on the teacher dc^c^enting her use 
of antecedent planning behaviors, the refprding of child responses using * 
data sheets adapted from the Lan^age . Intervention Prxjgram manual (Note 1), 
and her documenting the use of consequent behavior management .procedures 
prior to each language training session./ Besides focusing on trend ' 
analysis (White, 1971), tKe intervention booklet? stressed the importance 
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of the teacher form^ly^ analyzing the child's errors according to specific 
errors according to specific error patterns.. Table 3 lists the three 
inajor catagories of error patterns 'that may occur^uring language training. 

■ • ■ •.••x ; ■ - 

^'--^nsert fable. 3 About Here 



Following 'the ► initial intervention ses^:^'with the teachers, although 
,they were given clarification statements concerning the ambiguity of the 
wording In the intervention booklet, care was taken not to 'give the teachers 
reinforcement; or disapproval, for not implementing any or all of the plan- 
ning behaviors. Uie objective for^ the intervention was to provide the 
teachers with the me^ns with' which they could use the planning technique 
systematically, but without advising them* as to^which behaviors should be 
used ar in what order. ' 
Design ^ ^ ^ ^ 

' A multiple baseline design was employed across teachers, across 
children. Teachers were moved from baseline to intervention on the basis ^ 
of achievement of a stable state of performance concerning theit use of 
the planning behaviors during the baseline phase. * * 

Baseline .^ During this phase teachers were instructed 'to conduct for- 
mal language training sessions using the 'Language Intervention Program 
mammal (Note 1) as a procedural gul^le* " The teachers were questioned 

daily cbncemtng their use of the ten planning behaviors and interaction . 

/ ' ' i 

data was collected on each teacher and pupil. 
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Intervention , This phase differed from-ljasiline only in the\ intro- 

" - ^ ' S : • • . ' • 

duction of the intervention bookl^ (Note Measurement" o£ the fteachers'" 

use of the planning b'ebaviors^ child performance, and teacher-child Vnter- 
actions continued. The purpose of this phase was to demonstrate that\ the - 
use of the planning behavibrs 'would have an effect as a means of antecedent 
control whidh would in turn affect child performance as well as teacher\\use 
of consequent events. t 



Results 



Teacher Planning Behavior ' - ^ ^ 

3he first and third graphs on Figures 'l and 2 'show the number of 
planning behaviors judged by this data collectors as being used by the 
teachers in planning for each day's training sessions for each child. 



Insert Figures 1 and 2 About' Here 



While Teachers A and C implemented the behaviors as a total packagfe within 
the first few days of- Intervention, ^Teacher B selectively focused on all 
behaviors except 8, 9^nd 10 until day 26^ Teacher'^D neither systema- 
tlcally U8isd a group ^of planning behaviors, nor' adjusted her teaching . 
tactics as a result o^ the information she had been recording from the 
planning behaviors ahe was inconsistently using, until a second . intervention 
phase was Impldnented.^ * ^ , ^ 
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Child Correct and Error Rates and Teacher Planning , 

' ■ ' . / . ^ 

Thfe. second and fourth graphs* on .Figures 1' and 2 show the mean.' 

correct and error rates of refepon'ding for each teacher's children. In 

. all cases there is a distinct*" separation of correct and error rates during 

""the final days of intervention. In addition, once the correct rates began 

to rise, and the error rates began to. decrease, this trend maintained. ^ 

Table 4 shows the mean correct and error rates for each teacher's 

children during baseli^, intervention when 8 or less planning behaviors" 

were being used systematically,* and when 9 or 10 planning behaviors were 

being used systematically. As indicated in the. "Ctorrects" table, there 

was a demonstrable increase in correct rate of responding for teachers 

except Teacher A. However, w^e Teacher A*s pupil's correct rate of res- 

• pbnding decreased slightly during the initial days of intervention, those 

"children's correct rate of responding was higher at the termination of the 

atudy than the 'mean rates of the other teacher's^ children at any time during 

the* study/ . ' . • 

The '*Errors" table -^ows the mean error rate of responding f or .chil- 
djffin of t;eachers as described above. While in most cases thejprror rates 
ii^reased during intervention when less than 9 planning behaviors were 
b^^'used, the mean error xates of Teachers B, C'aha D,^-when those 



* Insert Table 4 About Here ^ 

/— — ■ ' 



teachers vere using' all ten' planning behayiors 'vas , lower than during the 
' baseline period. In addition, the' mean error rates of all teachers during 
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ttlis period were lower than during the preceding intervention period when 
^less than* 9 behaviors ^were oeing used, ' 

' ' ' " ' ' * * " • ' ' \ 

teacher- Chil d Interactions * ' ' ' / ' ' ' 

• 7 ' • . 

Table 5 shows the percentage dfi teacher use of consequent behavior^ 

following a ^hild correct reqponsd during baseline atid intervention phases, 
r ^ ' • " ^ ' ' ' , . ' ' ' 

Four behaviors we're obseryed to^ke.up most of the consequating events:'^ 



Insert Table 5 About Here /V 
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Praise, Repetition/Expansion, .Qyestion/lnstructj^on^ and ther Direction. 
An exam^^on'of Table S' reveals that Praise was the predominant subsequent 
'beh^ibr. , , * " . -r^^ ^ . ' ' ^" 

^However, Tfi^^r C, and to ^^l^sser ext^;^ the oth^r teachers, repeated*- 
or expanded upon the .child porrect fespons^ before praising that respons^ 
thys not pnly praising' ^e child, , but prp^riding feedback* as to the correct- - 
ness of tjhe response. By a3<fii\g the^/flrcent o^|^e.of Praise -to the percent 

of use of Tlepetition/Expianslon immediately followed by Praise, a high rate 

^ ' - ^ ^ ^ ■ ' - "\ X' ' 

of contingent ^praise and repefttion ^becomes evideht'. While th^'^pl^nni^fes. 



technique^ did not result JLn dm/Wihanges in teacher' use of consefiyent events 

' / / \ ^ . • . ^ " . ' 

following ^a child correct response, it is'^of interest to notice^tjie exlbe^ly 

high, percent of contingent praise statement's rang:ing*froia a^oiiJ of 7>-pfe^ei^ 

to a high^jf 87 percent: In otbar words ^ the te^dvers in thi^ stydy system- 

atically and consistently^tised^praise^ or feedback-ptaise statements follow- 

Ini^ child correct response. - ^ ' • ' . ' 

Howevex^, - the teach^^s were less homogeneqtiis regarding %heir use^f ' 

consequatlng^ behaviors following an error by -the child. A.8 depict>e4^in " 
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Table 6 each teacher used a different consequent behavior during baseline 

^ ■ ' • ' . . • ' 

Furthermore, each teachet made a demonstrable 'change in the percent of us? 

of one or more consequent behaviors and direction of change varyingv from 
•preacher to teacher. 



/ 

^ 



Ing^ Table ^6 About Here 
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, The consequent behavior following child error responses' during base- 
line and intervention phases use^ by TeacH^r A was Question/instruction. 
However, following ^intervention Teacher A decreased her use 9^. Negative . 
Statements, and increased fier use of Models by 14 perq^rfff 

Teacher B used Question/instruction as a consequent event following 
an errdr in -botb* baseline and intervention as did Teacher A, but decreased 
by 28 percent her use of Models and increased her use of Negative State- 
ments by 27 percent during intervention. 

^ Teacher C likewise used Question/lnstructlpn td'uMng baseline, but' 
reduced .that frequency by 25 percent during intervention .while slightly 
^increasing her use of Models*. 

Finally, Teacher D used Models consistently during both baseline and 
^ Intervention, but decreased her use of reinforcement following an^ error 
by a frequency of 11 percent. For Teacher D, biaseline and intervention 
pbase'one vere Included in this analysis as one phase because she made no 
*^emoi^0ph)le changes in her behavior until the^econd intervention ^se 



was implemented. 
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Discussion 



" The results of thia^ study replicate prevlou§ findings (Burney, 1976; 
Kerr & Strain, 1977) that it is possible to establish experimental control 
over teacher use of a specific, behaviorally- defined and data-based planning 
te^nique. Althon^h the teachers in the study required varying amounts of 



time to implement the planning behaviors, and while one teacher required a 
second intervention session following initial intervention, by the end of • 
this Study all four teachers were systematically using all ten planning 
behaviors. , 

Second, the results of this study further support the conclusions of 
prior studies (BurAey, 1976; Kerr & Strain, 1977) t;hat teacher use of system- 
atic planning techniques were effective in increasing correct and decreasing 
error rates of the children's responding. Furthermore, it was shown that 
while implementation of 8 or les4 planning behaviors has some effect/t5TT 



pupil performance, systematlc^lDj/iementJatlon^xtf^ ten planning behaviors 

generally resulted in a more dramatic separation of correct and incorrect 

rates of responding. 3pecifically, the use of error an* trend analysis, 

♦ 

^ the last behaviors to be systematically used by the teachers in this study 

appear to account for much of the change in pupil performance. 

Ihlrdr while it was shown that teachers'* use of the planning technique 
did not influence changes in the' high percent of teacher use of praise or 
feedback- praise behaviors following la child correct response, there were 




' deomostrable changes in teacher consequent behaviors following a child error, 
^ 

although those changes were largely idiosyncratic. It appeared that 'each 

... ' ' ' ' 

• teacher drew different conclusions frW the information g&ined through the 

use of the planning behaviors, and. so eafch' teacher changed her use of 
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consequation events depending on the error" and trend analysis data. 

The present 'study demonstrated that the use of ^systematic data- 
based planning procedure is 'feasible for the instruction of an essentially 
* pre academic task. This suggests that, in addition to the academic paper- 
a^d-pencil tasks which were investigated in previous studies (Burney, 1976^ 
Kerr & Strain, 1977), this planning procedure may oe effectively applied 
to pre-academic ^and non academe tasks. Furthermore, it is effective in 
planning for Jthe instruction of young, developmentally delayed children, as 

V 

well as for pre-ado4e8cent and adolescent mentally retarded and behavior 
disorder^hildren (Burney, 1976; Kerr & Str^, 197^^. 

In contrast to prior studies, the present study demonstrated control, 
vJLthout direct daily shaping or regular consultation, of the behavior of 
all four teachers (although a brief second intervention phase Vas necessary 
for Teacher D). Burney (1976) demonstrated control over the planning beha- 
vior of 2 of his 3 teachers after using direct shaping with one of the two. 
Although Kerr & Strain (1977) flemonstrated control over the planning brfiavior 
of all three teacher- trainees, regular twice-weekly meetings of the trainees 



vlth^onsultantj|,,4imk place throughout the intervention phase. (Also, if ' - 
the contingencies which apply to' pre-service teacher differ from those of 
in-service teachers, this probably contributed to the degree of control 
reported by Kerr and Straih (1977).) The present study suggests that, while 
^ it may be more difficult to gain control ov6r the b^ehavior of in-^service 
teachers, it is possible to do so^ijtftout direct shaping and/or regular con- 
sultatlon, . ' 
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Because the present study revealed that error and trend analysis . . 
appeared to account for much of the change in pupil performance, future 
development anii research on data-based planning procedures should be directed 
at eliminating unnecessary or redundant components of such a procedural * 
package. Specifically, the first eighty behaviors listed. in Table 2 may be 
deleted or incorporated into a more\ef f icient , less time consuming proce4ural 
package « 

Fianlly, while this group of teachers used praise contingently and 
consistenly, they were less systematic in their us^e of consequation events 
following a child^ error. Clearly, they appear to have been taught appro- 
priate procedures in responding to a child^s correct answer, while demon- * 
strating inconsistencies in responding when the child erred. Thus, further 
research is needed to not only refinie prodedural methods for analyzi^ child 
errors, but in empirically validating appropriate, responses teachers may 
use in consequating error responses in language training. 



\ 
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' " Table 1 ^ , 

<■ . , ■ • >x 

teacher Pianning Behaviors 

Counting number of right and wrong responses, * \^ 

Observiag if same stimulus was missed more than one time«. 

Describing how today's responses compared with previous responses, 
and any conclusions reached. « ^ 

Describing how the procedures used by thfe child to respond to each 
^ti^lus were analyzed, ' *\ 

Recording the time the ch^ld took to con^lete the training session. 

Describing the teaching techniques used with the child, and how 
they may differ from other children being taught. 

Describing performance criteria set for the child based on previous* 
performance. *• ^ 

Graphing the data. * a * ^ 

Describing the analysis of the gMphs, particularly the relationship 
of yesterday's datk to trend lines, and the relationships of correct 
and error points, ' ^ , > 

Describing the error analysis of the,^child's responses) . both for , 
yesterday's data arfd for the last seveif^ days. 
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. Table 2 ^ . ' 

' ' ' . • « 

Ceding Definitions for Interaction Recording System 



^/l Question/Instruction. The 
teacher asks a question or gives 
an instruction directly related 
to* the training stimulus (desired 
response), without prompt or modlll. 

♦ Q/lvlCMd) Question/lodstruotion' 
with a- model. Same as above ex- " 
' cept a verbal mo^el or' physical 
model accompaaies antededent 
fevent. ^ ^ 



Md 4 Model. The teacher states 
the desired verbal response, or 
models the desired motoric response 
through demonstration. The model 
is appropriate to the de^red 
sponse. Note: Q and I are n<vt inV " 
eluded in this catagory. I I ^ 

Pt Partial Prompt. Same as 

Md (Model) except that the ^ 

demonstrated response is only 

a partial demonstration of the 

full child response. 



NS Negative Statement; The 
teacher says "No" or "No, t>hat*s 
not right," or any statement that 
is negative in intoi^tion ^r wording. 

Pf. Pqsjtive Reward. The^e^cher 
reward s« the »child ' s performance 
by saying ^*good" of a similar 
praise statement, and/ore by 1 
'offering the child a tol^n or 
' others tangible reward. ^ 

R/E Repitition/Exp%rfsi6n. Re- ' 
pitition refers to simply re- 
peating exactly what the ^hild 
has said (or done). Expansion 
is the , procedure of raeponc^ing 
with a JT^epitition, bu^^ enlarging 
it or making it- a bi^t more complex. 

OP ^ Othtfr ^Direction. Ins'tructions 
questions, or other behavior by the 
teacher not directly related tcuthe 
lesson being taught e«, behavidr 
management or other statements such 
as "Sit down** or "Look at me")'. 
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^ ' 'Table 3 

Common Errors That Occur In Simple Language Training 
No Error Pattern Errors : When the child fails to give a correct 
response two ouu o? every. three times a request to respond 



Is made, and when there is no discernabl^e pattern to those erfops^ 

•4, ^ ' , y 

Error rattern ^rrorg ; When "the child fails to give a correct response 
two. out of every three tifiies a request to respjbnd is made, and . 
when those errors ardv^the same. 

^ ^ ; ^ • • ^ , ^ 

chance Error ; "When the chij^ld is correct on^ two-thirds of the. chances 
to respond, or only one-third' of the responses are 'errors. 
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*: Mean Correct and Error Rates for Children' During ^ 
^ *\ Baseline and During Intervention when ^ 

a) 8 or Less and b) 9 orxlO Planning' Behaviors Were Being Sported 



Teacher 


Correct Rate 


. Error Rate 


Baseline 


' ^or less 


9 or 10 


Baseline 


8 or less 


9 or'^'lO 


> 

c 

D 


- 3.69 
1.91 

' 3.29 
1.58 ' 


• 3.55' 

4.03 
, 4.02'' 

9 

2.03 


" 5.47 
4.94 * 
4.71 ' 
3.21 


c 1.88 
> 2 . 19 • 
. 1.76 
• 2.90 


• 3.03 
2.04 
- 2.17 
2.91 


_1^05 
1.39 ' 
1.14 
1.54 




Table 3 



Percentage of Teacher Responses During Baseline and 
Intervention Following Pupil Corrects 



Teacher Consequent Res 


^ponse (1) 


Tchr 


Phase 


P+ 


R/E 
Pf 


R/E 


Ql 


OD 


other 


• A 


Base 
Int 


82- 
79 


5 
2 


4 


f 


6 


0 
3 


" B 


Int 


-56 
' 66 


19 
7 


' V 

V 


.13 
14 


5 
7 


1 

2' ^ 




C 


Base 
Int 


55 
38 


28 
42 


3 
2 


12 
16 


2 
2 


0 ■ 

0 


D 


Base 
Int ^ 


83 
83 


2 
1 


2 

■ 2 


3 

2^ 


4 


6 
7 



(1) See Table 2 for a description o*f each consequenjf 
events I 
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TabliB 6 



I. Percentage of teacher Responses Duri^ Baseline and' 
. Intervention Following <Pupil Errors 



Teacher Consequent Response (1) 



Tchr 


Phase, » 


• Ql 




,Md 

\ 


Pt 


P+ 


R/E 


NS 


OD 


Chld<2) 


A 


Base 
Int 




. 07 
10 


AO 

22 


06 

b5. 


06 
03 


c03 
03 


20 
06 


07 
•13 


02 V 
02 


•a 

D 


Int / • 


24' 


m 

Ui 

03 


26 


;» — 

4i 


03 


Ui 

01 . 


AO 

02 
29 
♦ 


A/ 

04 
' 11 


AT 

01 
02 


C 


Base 
Int * • 


34 
.09 


42 
46 


15 
24 


oii 

01 


03 
04 


01 
04 


01 
03 


02 
06 


r 

01 

• 03 


D 


i ' 

BasV^ 
Int 


09 
15 


* 11 

02 




12' 

.18 


21 
10' 


■0^ 

' 01 


02 


10 
10 


01 

03 



Se^ Table 2 for a description of each consequent response, 
(i) These are behaviors made by the cljilij following his or her error 
before the teacher consequated that error. 
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^ . . ' ' T;i8t> ojc' Figures ' . \ 

- '^j Figure 1. ^ platming Behaylors and Mean Pupil Correct and Error Rates 

" : * For 'Jeachei^s A and B. - ' , ' ' • 

J Figure 2. Planning Behaviors atw Mean PupiJ Correct and Error Rate^ ' 

V For Teachers 'C and ' 
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